FEET OF CLAY

Casarinil Her foot must have been hurting her that day.  That's what
poetry's about."

But Gabriel was neither an artist nor an intellectual. He looked on
Italy as a practical school for professional writers.

For his part, surfeited with churches and Descents from the Gross,
his fingers soft from Holy Water, he was surprised to find himself
thinking, in front of some carved pulpit or faded fresco, while a guide
snuffled out facts to which he paid no attention: "Profession: husband
of a rich widow.. "

He thought the working-class girls in the streets more beautiful than
he had expected, but not so the women of the aristocracy, who were
less seductive than D'Annunzio's novels had led him to suppose. He
met so many dukes, marquesses, princesses and baronesses in Roman
drawing-rooms that it seemed to him impossible that all their titles
could be authentic; and this gave him greater assurance in bearing the
purely imaginary title he had bestowed on himself. And from the few
advances he made or that were made to him in these drawing-rooms,
he discovered that Jacqueline was not jealous; from which he con-
cluded that she felt no passion for him but remained in love always
with the memory of her first husband.

When they returned to Paris at the beginning of October, Madame
de La Monnerie, Jacqueline's mother, asked Gabriel in her peremptory
voice: "Well, Frangois? How did you like Italy? Well, why are you
looking so glum? Oh yes, of course, your name's Gabriel. I shall never
get used to it. I ended by disliking the place. My husband went there
too often with other women. Whenever he had a new mistress he
always took her to Italy."

"It must clearly be hereditary,'* Gabriel murmured.
"What? What did you say?" asked Madame de La Monnerie, who
was deafer than ever.

"I said it was very beautiful," said Gabriel more loudly.
On her side Jacqueline was thinking: "Perhaps we should really
have done better to have gone to Spain. Well, we'll go there next year."
Because she controlled the money, had lived long years alone and
had also gained experience during her first marriage, it was she who
always made the important decisions. Gabriel, with his rather braggart
air of coping with everything, which was based merely on the fact that
he intended doing something about it, in fact only looked after the
petals. It was he who sat on bulging suitcases, went to the bank, filled
in their names jn the hotel registers. He acquired the mannerism, fre-
(itieet among idle men, of looking at his watch all the time so as to
keep to some meaningless timetable.

^Having thus apportioned the cares of their life in common, Jacque-
line and Gabriel gave each other a mutual feeling of security.

Tfeey decided to spend most of the year at Mauglaives.  For their
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